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THE BUNGALOW STYLE. 

ENGLAND, over a hundred years ago, the repectable 
householder indulged in a Georgian style of furnish- 
ings from which our own Colonial style was derived. 
The primitive simplicity and cheapness of the style 
led to its adoption by English officials in India, in 
furnishing their bungalows, as more suitable to 
their nomadic existence and not over -plethoric 
purses. 

A bungalow is generally a one-storeyed structure of wood, or bam- 
boo, with a pyramidal kind of thatched roof . These large huts are, so to 
speak, government hotels, where, for the modest payment of- a rupee, 




dences of Anglo-Indians, and thus, instead of being only a one story 
building, it is occasionally a palatial residence of two or more floors. 
Thus a bungalow may mean a lodge, a villa or a mansion. 

The bungalow, for reasons of comfort and economy, has invaded 
England, and has become the rich man's Balmoral, the city man's 
country house and the snug retreat of the well-to-do bachelor. It is a 
modem invention, and is at once picturesque, commodious, stylish, 
delightfully pleasant, and — cheap. 

Our readers will naturally be surprised to see that this fin de Steele 
effort of furnishing without pretense in England has brought their 
ideas back to our Colonial style, proving that we, too, have had our 
"bungalows" without knowing it. All of this proves that the house- 




u Sans Ceremony" is the Motto of the Bungalow. The Front Door Leads Directly from the Piazza into the Livisg-Room, 
which is the Principal, Room of the House and Serves as a Dining-Room as well as a Hall. 



any European traveller may obtain a decent bed and bath-room. These 
crude and primitive hostelries are maintained by the Indian Govern- 
ment, and are to be found all along the trunk roads of India— they are 
really known as Dak (post) bungalows, because they mark a stage or 
day's journey, and stand generally about ten to fifteen miles distant 
from one another. On less frequented roads the distance between 
them is sometimes forty to fifty miles. The name is a corruption of the 
native word BungH, signifying " Bengalese, " and hence it probably 
refers to the first district where this form of building was noticed by 
Europeans. 

Now- a- days, however, in India the word is used to designate the 
British officers' quarters in cantonments, as well as the private resi- 



furnishing business, during the past twenty years, has been slowly but 
surely influenced for the better both in the United States and England 
by the gradual encroach men ts of economy and popular tastefulness. 
Whereas, for example, $5,000 would but have poorly furnished and 
decorated a large house some twenty or thirty years back, and then 
only with articles of comparative ugliness, now-a-days, a similar sum 
will command a much more complete appointment of the same house, 
and that, too, in a tasttful and pleasing manner altogether unthought 
of in the last decade. Parallel with this artistic improvement in the 
inside of our houses is the increasing beauty of contemporary domestic 
architecture. The planning and designing of most town and country 
houses are far in advance of what they were, and this fact lays us 
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under many obligations to the architect for increased facilities for fur- 
nishing and decorating modern houses in a convenient and decorative 
manner. 

There can be no doubt that this kind of tasteful and inexpensive 
dwelling must, in the near future, become very popular indeed. The 
monotonous suburban villa, and even the better-class terrace house, 
lack most of the delightful charm that attaches to a quaint, isolated, 
rural kind of cottage of this type, which can be built and maintained 
at a comparatively trifling cost. Already there are many examples of 
this picturesque style of architecture to be seen in the distant suburbs of 
the metropolis. The leafy banks of the Thames at Maidenhead and Cook- 
ham are made still more beautiful by the many charmingly pretty villas 
which rise from the water side, and the well named Bellagio, too, is for 
a like reason destined to be one of the most pleasant and inviting dis- 
tricts near London. 

Bungalows are getting popular on account of their cheapness,— 
their cheapness in erection, and their cheapness in up keep. A house 
in the country would be beyond the means of many of us, but a bunga- 



sitting-room. This does away with a great amount of passage space, 
and it should be borne in mind that passages except for the purpose of 
giving access to rooms, are all waste. The hall sitting-room can be 
made a most effective feature, and it can be used for a variety of pur- 
poses. It should be a large room, and it could then be used as the gen- 
eral sitting-room, and be treated with a large ingle nook, a gallary at 
one end, and a high, open timber roof, like some of the fine old manor- 
ial halls. A small additional room like a boudoir might be added; but 
by far the cheapest arrangement is to have one large general sitting- 
room, with the bedrooms reached through a passage. Care must be 
taken to arrange a lobby between this hall sitting room and the kitchen, 
to prevent the smells of cooking coming in, and there should be a large 
inner porch to the entrance door, and perhaps an outside open porch. 
Large bow windows can be contrived. 

The furnishings should be cheap and simple in character. The 
floors should be stained and varnished, or they could be covered with 
matting, with a few rugs laid down. To gain a light and airy appear- 
ance the woodwork should be painted white, and the general decora- 




"The Fourth Side op the Living-Room is Occupied by a Small but Substantial Sideboard." 



low, as the great aim is simplicity, appeals especially to people of 
moderate means. 

It is not a low, squat, rambling shanty with latticed windows and 
flat roofs, nor is it a hut built of logs of wood hewn from the tree and 
shingle roofs, with probably no windows and certainly no sanitary 
arrangements. But it is a homely, cosy little country house with piaz- 
zas and balconies, and the plan so arranged as to ensure complete com- 
fort with a feeling of rusticity and ease. Cheapness and economy are 
•important factors, but they must not be obtained at the cost of sub- 
stantiality and utility. It is cheaper to have a house of two stories, so 
that the bedrooms may be partly in the roof, than to have all the rooms 
on one floor. 

Bungalows may be built of wood, stained, painted or varnished, 
on a brick or stone foundation, or they may be built of brick, stone or 
rubble. The roofs can be covered with shingles. 

Quaint oriels, bow windows, little inglenooks, windows with small 
panes, or lead glazing, all help to make the bungalow artistic and pic- 
turesque in effect. The rooms should not be low, and they should never 
be less than nine feet in height. Great variety can be obtained in the 
planning, and a very useful and economical arrangement is the hall 



tions of the airiest description. If, however, the bungalow is in the 
old manorial style, the wood work should be stained dark and oiled, 
and the windows filled with lead -glazing, with, perhaps, a few medal- 
lions of stained glass. The furniture in this style of bungalow should 
be carved oak. 

Bungalow furnishing is, therefore, destined to be an important de- 
partment of the decorator's business, and it behooves us to duly con- 
sider what are the distinct requirements and opportunities that present 
themselves in this particular class of residence. 

Speaking generally, we should say that the bungalow is an attempt 
to reproduce, in a refined and economic manner, the easy comfortable- 
ness and "old world ".character of the farm-house of the last century. 
In the old homesteads, and in our small country cottages, for instance 
the front door frequently leads directly into the sitting-room, without 
any interruption or passageway between. Sans ceremony is the motto 
of the bungalow; the front door leads directly from the piazza into the 
living-room, which is the principal room of the house and serves as 
a dining-room as well as a hall. Our first sketch shows a suggestion 
for the arrangement and furnishing of such a "Hall and Living- 
room." The staircase occupies one side, the square bay window 
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another, a large open fire-place a third side, and the fourth wall is 
occupied by a small but substantial side-board, which is roughly 
indicated in our second illustration. It will be noticed that in these 
designs we have endeavored to impart to the furniture and the 
surroundings a homely aesthetic character, in keeping with the resi- 
dence that it is intended to occupy. Such an old English style is 
most suitable for furnishings of this type. It seems to harmonize 
so thoroughly with the rural aspect of the place, and to accord 
with the primitive social air which should invest this homely establish, 
ment. A Jacobean buffet, a long padded settee, and a circular table, 
fumigated oak-stained woodwork, with a dado of ''goehring" for effect 
and economy, and a large-patterned paper on the wall, would combine 
to make this living-room and hall a comfortable, reposeful, and artistic 
apartment, and one that is agreeably distinct from the more pretentious 
and costly dining-rooms of the average middle class London house. 

The drawing-room has no place in a modern bungalow*. A sitting- 
room, a lady's room, a snuggery or at the most a parlor, are the only 
pemissible apartments. The very rusticity of the house forbids such a 



well as the additional convenience of writing accommodation, which 
latter feature would be welcome in a small bedroom of a house where 
private writing and correspondence would most likely have to be done 
in one's sleeping room. The folding shelf, too, at the side of the ward- 
robe would be found extremely useful. The toilet table is made con- 
venient and low ; the various sized drawers, the overhanging top, the 
long glass with its side shelves, would help to make this dressing table 
a very useful piece of furniture for a bungalow bedroom, where ample 
accommodation and compactness must be associated with tastefulness 
of the most simple order. 



FURNISHING A ROOM FOR ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS. 

By Rose Seelye-Miller. 

MRS. BROWN lives on a farm and in the far West, so that her 
home might seem very small to those accustomed to the large, 
roomy farm-houses seen in Eastern States. The room in ques- 
tion has served for store room, granary, coal house and a variety of 




The Simply-Furnished Sitting-Room ts the Appropriate Substitute for the Dra wing-Room, Salon, or Boudoir, op 

More Fashionable People. 



ceremonious and aristocratic intruder as a drawing room; Some 
simply-furnished chamber, such as we show herewith, is the appropriate 
substitute for the salon or boudoir of more fashionable life. Here we 
have shown a useful and substantial cabinet and bookcase, with a deli- 
cate but serviceable table, a chintz covered settee with a full flounce 
reaching almost to the ground, and a screen at the back to keep off the 
draught from the door, or rather from the opening where a curtain 
hangs in lieu of a door. The dado is draped with chintz, and a few 
rugs are thrown here and there upon the stained and polished floor, 
and altogether there is in this homely sitting room an air of refined 
comfort which is seldom experienced in more pretentious saloons and 
boudoirs, where space and expenditure are much more extensive. 

The bedrooms of bungalows are usually small and somewhat low, 
hence the advisability of introducing into them furniture of corres- 
ponding dimensions. In this sketch, for instance, we have shown a 
handy Beaconsfield wardrobe with good drawer and hanging space, as 



other purposes. More than once she had saved money to furnish this 
little twelve by fifteen room, but each time some stress of circumstances 
would prevent the outlay of the money in the desired direction. It is 
true a great many farmhouse sitting- rooms and so-called parlors are 
carpeted with good home-made rag carpet, but Mrs. Brown decided, 
when the house was built, that she would not furnish her parlor at all 
until she could have something near what she would like. So rag car- 
pets were not put down nor any other furniture used in that room. 
She is not sorry now that she waited, but the time has seemed long. 
Her walls are papered with a paper something resembling hogskin, of a 
soft — very soft, in fact — tan. The ground work was embossed in small 
circular spots which gave it the appearance of skin. There is a design of 
roses and leaves upon it; these are old pink and shades of tan lit up 
with gold. The frieze seems but a continuation of the side wall, as the 
design is similar, margined off with gold and silver bands. The ceiling 
is lighter in tone, carrying out the color design of the side wall, old 



